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NESTORIANS AND MANICHAEANS 
ON THE SOUTH CHINA COAST! 


BY 


SAMUEL N.C. LIEU, M.A. 


The city of Ch’tian-chou, or Zaiton as it was more commonly known 
to western visitors, was the most important trading post on the South 
China Coast from the tenth to the fifteenth centuries A.D. When Marco 
Polo visited it in 1292, he was impressed by its prosperity and especially 
by the sight of the exotic goods which it handled. “I tell you”, he said, 
“one of these shiploads of pepper might even go as far as Alexandria or 
to other places to be carried into Christian lands.”? This maritime trade 
between South China and the Persian Gulf began as early as the fifth 
century A.D.,? but it took on new importance for the Chinese at the turn 
of the millenium as the approaches to the overland silk route fell into the 
hands of the hostile Juchens and Mongols. As a result of this commercial 
activity, foreign enclaves grew up in the more frequented ports of the 
South China coast. The city of Ch’tian-chou has to this day one of the 
finest built mosques in China. The medieval Arab historian Abu Said 
says that in a civil disturbance in that part of China in 878, rebel troops 
under the command of Huang Chao killed 120,000 Moslem, Jewish and 
Christian merchants and their families.* 

When the Mongols became masters of all Asia and parts of Europe in 
the thirteenth century, the overland route to China from the Caucasus 
once more became a highway for commerce. It was this route which the 
Venetian travellers took to go to China. However, the importance of 
Ch’tian-chou as a port was by no means diminished as a result of this 
revival in overland trade since it was so much more economical to trans- 
port cargo by sea. Ch’tian-chou was also more strategically situated for 
the spice-trade with the South Sea Islands and India than the more 
northerly overland route. As Marco Polo says, “Great trade in pearls 
and other precious stones is done there (i.e. Zaiton), and this is because 
the ships from India come there in numbers with much merchandise and 
with many merchants who frequent the islands of India.”® The govern- 
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ment was not unaware of the potential of this lucrative trade as a source 
of revenue. Kublai Khan levied a ten per cent duty on all the goods which 
passed through the port. In this he was only following the practice of the 
Sung government. An Inspectorate of Maritime Trade (Shih-po-ssu) 
was already in existence in Ch’tian-chou since 1087.® 

Under the Mongol rule, it was only logical that non-Chinese should be 
appointed to handle the affairs of this cosmopolitan community. Some of 
these appointees were Nestorians as the Mongols had considerable respect 
for the members of “The Church of the East”. Kublai Kahn himself was 
the son of a Nestorian princess.’ Like their predecessors in the Sassanian 
court, Nestorian priests were closely associated with the Mongol rulers 
through their being excellent physicians and able administrators. The 
expulsion of the Mongols in late fifteenth-century marked the end of 
Nestorianism in China. The Ming government which succeeded the 
Mongols was intensely xenophobic and had little love for foreign and 
esoteric religions.? As Europe looked to the Atlantic for commercial and 
colonial opportunities, a gradual decline in maritime trade inevitably 
followed. Ch’tian-chou began to lose its foreign residents as its importance 
as a port was soon overshadowed by Canton which was more conveniently 
situated for the growing trade with Chinese colonies in South East Asia. 
The harbour of Ch’iian-chou was silted up and until recently many 
European scholars did not believe that the present day city of Ch’tian- 
chou was in fact Marco Polo’s Zaitun.® 


FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INSCRIPTIONS IN CH’UAN-CHOU 


The cosmopolitan outlook of the city when it was an important port 
left its legacy in a large number of tomb-stones with inscriptions in 
non-Chinese scripts. The building of roads and the construction of a 
railway in the early part of this century have brought a number of these 
tomb-stones to light. Most of them have Arabic inscriptions which is not 
surprising as the mosque itself in Ch’tan-chou has some magnificent 
Arabic inscriptions on its walls. More relevant to scholars of Eastern 
Christianity are the famous Nestorian Crosses which are funerary decora- 
tions. They were noted as early as the seventeenth century by the Jesuit 
priest Emmanuel Diaz.!° They attracted a great deal of attention in the 
hey-day of Christian missions in China as they provided the novum 
prodigium with some tenuous links with the historical past. Events of the 
Second World War unexpectedly added further traces of this first Chris- 
tian mission to China. In 1941, the Chinese government realising that it 
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would be impossible to defend Ch’tian-chou against a seaborne invasion 
by the Japanese, ordered the city walls to be breached in several places so 
as to make the city less easy to defend against guerilla attacks after its 
- occupation by the enemy. The work of demolition recovered many more 
inscribed tombstones which had been used for repairing the city walls. 
The ones which survived the chaos of the war years have been collected 
and placed under the custody of the Department of Archaeology of the 
University of Amoy. Among them are tombstones with inscriptions in 
Syriac (Estrangela) script. Some of these inscriptions are of considerable 
length but their content still eludes us as the main body of these texts 
beyond the greeting is not written in Syriac but, though still in Estrangela 
script, in some Turkic language with possible some Chinese words in 
transliteration. Many of these tomb stones bear an elaborate motif of a 
cross on a lotus flower, the symbol of the Nestorian Church in China, 
flanked by angels in flowing robes.!! 

Bilingual inscriptions among these recently discovered tombstones are 
rare but one which deserves our attention is dedicated to a Nestorian 
priest. This tombstone was not recovered from the walls but was found 
beside a pond. Inside the pond there were more tombstones which can 
be seen in dry weather.“ I have not seen the original stone but the Chi- 
nese part of this “Rosetta Stone” is quite legible in the only photographic 
reproduction of it which I can find.!? In translation it reads: 

“To the Administrator of the Manichaeans (Ming-chiao) and Nestorians 

(Chin-chiao) in the Circuit of Chiang-nan, the Most Reverend (Ma-li 

Ha-shi-ya) Christian (Ye-li-ko-wen) Bishop (a-pi-ssu-ku-pa) Mar Solo- 

mon (Ma-li Shi-li-men), Timothy Sauma (Tien-mi-ta Sao-ma) and 

others have mournfully and respectfully dedicated this tombstone in 
the second year of Huang-ch’ing, Kuei-ch’ou, on the fifteenth day of 

the eight month (Sth September, 1313)’!4 

The title of his office is intriguing for a number of reasons. Firstly, 
Nestorians are not known to have been very friendly towards Mani- 
chaeans at any time in the history of the sect. Nestorius himself was 
labelled a Manichaean by his opponents. In the so-called Bazaar of 
Heracleides, Nestorius vehemently denounced Manichaeism.1* The rela- 
tionship between the two sects in the Far East may have been more cordial 
but we know that even in Sassanid Persia, persecution did not forge a 
closer link between Christians and Manichaeans. In the Acts of the Persian 
Martyrs we find a holy man by the name of Aeithala being asked by 
Persian officials to act as an inquisitor in the trial of a Manichaean.1® 
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The only occasion of Nestorians having something in common with 
Manichaeans in China other than the title of Mar Solomon’s office is the 
inclusion of two or three Manichaean scriptures in a list of Nestorian 
books which were translated by the Bishop Ching-ching.*” This, however, 
should not lead us into thinking that Nestorians were more tolerant to- 
wards their rivals when they found themselves in a strange environment. 
Rather, since both Manichaeans and Nestorians were active in translating 
their holy writings into Chinese, it is very probable that Ching-ching kept 
the Manichaean scriptures to see how they did their work. 

The second reason why it is strange to find someone being put in charge 
of both Manichaeans and Nestorians is that whereas Nestorianism was 
inseparably linked to resident aliens in China, Manichaeism had by the 
thirteenth century become completely Sinicized. Nestorianism first came 
to China in the seventh century when the Sassanid Empire succumbed to 
Islamic invaders. The T’ang government allowed it to be practised in 
China but its priests were mostly Syrians and the religion as a whole 
attracted few followers from the Chinese population. It was expelled 
in the ninth century together with many other foreign religions. The 
religion was so thoroughly uprooted by this expulsion that the Nestorian 
monk from Najran who in 980 had gone on a special journey to inquire 
into the fate of the Christian church in China reported that in the whole 
of China he had met with only one Christian. Nestorianism was re- 
introduced into China by the Mongols in the thirteenth century but again 
it was staffed by foreign priests and it won few converts from the in- 
digenous population. 

Manichaeism on the other hand was fervently evangelistic from the very 
moment it arrived in China. The Sogdian priests who brought the religion 
to China in the seventh century disseminated it among the local population 
as well as ministering to the needs of the foreign merchants in China."® 
They aroused so much concern among the authorities, especially the 
Buddhist priests at court, that in the eight century an edict was issued to 
delimit its spread.’ In the ninth century, by a stroke of good fortune, they 
managed to convert the leader of the Uighur Turks to Manichaeism. He 
was the most important ally of the T’ang government and with his 
political backing and that of his immediate successors, Manichaean 
temples were established in about half a dozen cities in China. However, 
these temples only had a brief existence. In 840, the Eastern Uighur 
Empire was supplanted by the Kirghiz, one of their subject peoples, as 
the dominant foreign power in the North. Seeing that Manichaeism was 
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deprived of political support in China, the T’ang government ordered the 
closure of the Manichaean temples. A few years later all the Uighur and 
Sogdian priests were expelled from China in a wave of xenophobia which 
culminated in a wholesale attack on all foreign religions including Bud- 
dhism. Expulsion orders were also served on Nestorians, Muslims and 
Zoroastrians. Manichaean priests were rounded up and sent to the border 
region of Kan-su where the remnants of the Uighurs had established 
themselves. According to a Buddhist chronicle, many of the priests and 
nuns died on the way because of the hardship of the journey.” However, 
this expulsion of foreign priests did not mean the complete cessation of 
Manichaean mission in China as it did for Nestorianism. One Manichaean 
priest escaped to the South and found shelter among the foreign enclaves 
in Ch’iian-chou and he soon attracted followers. 

We owe our knowledge of the history of the sect after the mid-ninth 
century persecution to a seventeenth century savant by the name of Ho 
Chiao-Yiian.”4 He gave a description of a Manichaean temple in Ch’uan- 
chou and a brief history of the sect. His knowledge of both the tenets of 
Manichaeism and its history in China was remarkably accurate as there 
were still a few practising Manichaeans in the vicinity of Ch’tan-Chou, 
whose books he could consult, at the time when he wrote his account of 
the temple. In telling us that the Manichaeism in South China was 
brought there by a refugee priest from the North, he gives the vital link 
between the two stages of the history of the religion in China and dis- 
counts the common assumption that the Manichaeism in South China was 
imported by sea from Iran.?? The Manichaeans in the South preserved 
some of the writings of the sect which were translated into Chinese when 
the religion was essentially Central Asian in outlook.?? They used many 
of the religious terms of their former co-religionists in the North which 
implies that they did not receive their religion from foreign priests who 
came to Ch’tian-Chou by sea and who set up their own translation project 
to render the Manichaean scriptures into Chinese. Moreover, ever since 
the sixth century, Manichaeism was increasingly tied to the Silk Route 
for its dissemination and propogation and became a largely central Asian 
religion. The Manichaeans who still resided in Mesopotamia were mostly 
intellectuals and scholars, not the type who would become adult mis- 
sionaries. They were accused by the Manichaeans in Central Asia for 
their liberal views especially on ascetic matters. When some of them ac- 
tually fled to Turkestan in the face of a Muslim persecution, they were 
looked down upon by a local Manichaean leader as “Damn Syrians” .?#* 
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The Manichaeans in South China endeavoured to make their religion 
blend into the cultural and religious life of China since they were deprived 
of the political support of the Uighur Turks. They claimed that Mani was 
a re-incarnation of Lao-tzu, the founder of Taoism, an honour which 
was lavished upon Manichaeism by the Taoists when it was still a religio 
licita and protected by the military power of the Uighurs. In 1120, 
Manichaeans in South China were severly persecuted for the alleged part 
which some of them played in the so-called Fang La rebellion which 
came dangerously close to complete success.?* Despite this set back, the 
sect continued to gain converts among the local population including the 
educated and the wealthy. In an exchange of letters between a Manichaean 
and Confucianist official which I have recently published, we find a 
scholar of considerably repute becoming the resident superintendent of a 
Manichaean temple. He tried to adhere to the very strict ascetic rules of 
the sect but then found them too demanding. He confessed his failings 
to a friend who was a Confucianist official. Instead of receiving a repri- 
mand for following a heterodox and illegal religion, he was praised by 
his friend for having tried to adhere to the original teachings of the 
sect.?’ 

The Mongols who became the masters of the whole of China in the 
thirteenth century were considerably more tolerant in religious matters 
than the Sung government which they had ousted. The Mongol Khan 
ruled over a multitude of races and faiths and he required the loyalty of 
all his subjects in his military ventures. It would therefore have been 
unwise to cause division among the peoples of his vast empire by showing 
special favour towards any one particular religion. Instead there was a 
place for every major religion in the court of the Khan. William of 
Rubruck, a contemporary of Marco Polo and himself an intrepid traveller, 
was drawn into the lively debates and dialogues between the leaders of the 
various sects at the court of Khan at Kharakorum which he visited in the 
early years of the fourteenth century. Marco Polo too witnessed these 
lively discussions at the Mongol court on his overland journey to Asia 
and his impression was that “these Tartars do not care what God is 
worshipped in their lands. If only they are faithful to the Lord Khan and 
quite obedient, and give therefore the appointed tribute, and justice is 
well kept, thou mayest do what pleaseth thee with the soul. ”?6 

Kublai Khan decreed that the three main foreign religions in China- 
Buddism, Nestorianism and Islam, should be accorded freedom of 
worship provided that their leaders registered their religion with the 
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Board of Rites (Li-po). Failure to do so would be deemed an offence. It 
was unlikely, however, that the Manichaeans who had gone underground 
for almost four centuries would come to the open and register themselves 
as followers of a foreign religion and thus be placed under the supervision 
of Nestorian priests. William of Rubruck claimed that at Kharakorum 
he debated with genuine Manichaeans who believed in the Two Principles 
and the transmigration of souls.2” However, like most medieval church- 
men, he was well-versed in the doctrines of Manichaeism as described by 
heresiologists like Hegemonius and Epiphanius, and was therefore in- 
clined to detect a Manichaean substratum in any heresy which smacked of 
dualism. Although the Mongols had incorporated into their Empire, the 
kingdom of the Western Uighurs at Qoéo, the only state to make Mani- 
chaeism an official religion, one cannot say with certainty that Mani- 
chaeism was still a living force in Central Asia at that time.?® The Western 
Uighurs embraced Islam as readily as their Eastern kinsfolk took to 
Buddism. Moreover, even if the Mongols knew enough about Mani- 
chaeism from the few Manichaean priests at their court, they were not 
likely to be able to see the link between the Manichaeism of the Western 
Uighurs and the very sinicized version of the religion which was practised 
in South China, especially if they had to do their investigations via inter- 
preters. The Chinese officials working under the Mongols would not 
know enough about Christianity to detect the close association between 
Manichaeism and Nestorianism. They were more likely to label Mani- 
chaeism as a form of Buddhism because of its very ascetic rules. 

The Nestorian priest to whom the inscription at Ch’tian-chou was 
dedicated was clearly a foreigner. We are fortunate to know something 
about him and his role in the history of Nestorianism in South China from 
an account of the sect written by a Confucian scholar, a Director of 
Classics (Ju-hstieh chiao-su), by the name of Liang Hsiang. According 
to this account, the Nestorians who disseminated their religion in South 
China were associated with the Patriarchate of Samarkand. Genghis 
Khan incorporated Samarkand and Buchara into his empire around 
1221 when Mar Flijah was patriarch. The Nestorians soon distinguished 
themselves as court physicians. When Genghis’s son, Tului, fell ill, they 
restored him to health by prayer and administration of sherbet, a special 
medicine made from honey. The monks were led in their intercessory 
prayers by a “most reverend bishop”, (Mari Hasia, Ma-li Ha-shi—ya). 
In 1268, Kublai Khan, learning of the fame of Mar Elijah invited him to 
China and bestowed high honours on him. Although he enjoyed high 
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office and imperial patronage, the propagation of the Christian religion 
was still very much in his heart. Inspired by a vision which told him that 
he should found seven monasteries, he resigned his imperial offices and 
dedicated himself to this task. Grants of land and imperial authorization 
for the founding of the monasteries soon followed. A high water mark in 
his missionary effort was the arrival from the West of the Bishop Mar 
Solomon whom he invited to expound the Christian doctrine.?? The latter 
was probably the bishop who led the intercessory prayers over the 
Mongol prince Tului, and was certainly the same Bishop Mar Solomon 
to whom the inscription was dedicated. As Mar Elijah did not begin his 
missionary work in earnest before 1277, the date of the conferment of his 
last major imperial office, Mar Solomon probably came to China in the 
1280’s. From the inscription, we learn that he died in 1313 and was buried 
by his disciples in South China. It is unlikely however that within such a 
short time he would be able to learn enough Chinese and about Chinese 
religion to find out for himself the presence of Manichaeans in his field 
of mission who were doing their best to avoid the powers-that-be by 
masquerading as Taoists or Buddhists. 

A well-known and much discussed incident in the // Millione of Marco 
Polo may shed some light on how the Manichaeans in South China came 
to be placed in the same administrative category as the Christians by the 
Mongol rulers even though they had long considered themselves to be a 
superior form of Buddhism.*® Marco Polo visited Ch’tan-chou in the 
company of his uncle Maffeo in 1292 and they stopped on their way at the 
city of Fou-chou (Fugiu) which was also an important port. The two ports, 
Fou-chou and Ch’iian-chou were so closely linked in administrative 
matters that Ch’tian-chou was once called Fou-chou.*! There a wise 
Saracen (sapiens saracenus) told them of a sect whose religion nobody 
seemed to be able to identify. They neither worshipped fire nor Christ 
nor Buddha nor Muhammed. He would be pleased if the Polos would 
visit them and find out who they were.*? The members of this unidentified 
sect were understandably apprehensive when the Polos were introduced 
to them. They thought that they were the agents of the Khan who had 
come to deprive them of their religion.?? However, the Venetian visitors 
were not deterred by this initial cold reception as they were eager to im- 
press upon them the Khan’s toleration in matters of religion. They visited 
the sect a few more times to gain their confidence. The barriers were soon 
lifted and the Polos were even allowed to inspect their wall—decorations 
and their holy books. With the help of a translator, visitors were able to 
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identify a Psalter.” From this they concluded that the members of this 
unknown sect were Christians and they should send a delegation to the 
Khan to procure for themselves the privileges which were granted to the 
Christians. 

Two members of this so-called Christian sect duly arrived at the court 
of the Khan and made themselves known to the head of the Nestorian 
church. He took their case to the Khan and requested that these people 
should be granted the privileges which were due to the Christians. How- 
ever, the head of the Buddists argued that this sect should not be placed 
under the rule of the Christians as they were idolators and had always 
known to be idolators.?™ Bored by the arguments put forward by the 
religious leaders of both sides, Kublai Khan summoned the delegation 
to his presence and asked them whether they would like to live under the 
law of the Christians or the law of the Buddhists. They replied that if it 
should please the Khan and were not contrary to his majesty, they wished 
to be classed as Christians as their ancestors had been. Their wish was 
duly granted and Kublai Khan ordered that they should be addressed as 
Christians and allowed to keep the law of the Christians. 

Most scholars are agreed that the Polos had stumbled across a secretive 
group of Manichaeans. In the course of their journey to China they would 
have learnt that Nestorian Christianity had penetrated into China in the 
Seventh Century and for a brief period enjoyed the patronage of the 
T’ang court. They were unlikely to have learnt that Manichaeism too came 
to China about the same time. Not being a trained theologian like William 
of Rubruck, Marco Polo could not easily distinguish between Mani- 
chaeism and Orthodox Christianity, especially if his investigations had to 
be conducted via interpreters. Marco Polo estimated the number of 
people belonging to this sect in South China (Manci) to be 700,000 
families. This figure, even if we accept an element of exaggeration, pre- 
cludes their being Nestorian Christians as our sources are extremely silent 
on the presence of any large communities of Christians in South China 
prior to the Mongol period, whereas both Confucianist and Buddhist 
accounts are unanimous on the “subversive” activities of the Manichaeans 
in this area.** In their zeal to show that the Christian Church in China was 
of long standing, the Polos had mistaken Manichaeans to be orthodox 
Christians and somehow managed to convince them that they were so. 
As the Buddhists had been the most consistent and outspoken critics of 
Manichaeism throughout its history in China, it was to the advantage of 
the Manichaeans not to be placed under their rule.®” 
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THE MANICHAEAN SHRINE AT CH’UAN-CHOU 


As far as the Manichaeans were concerned, their new ties with the Chris- 
tians was a mariage de convenance. The long history of persecution which 
characterises Manichaeism had taught its members not to become over- 
reliant on secular support. Although Manichaeism was able to enjoy free- 
dom from persecution under the Mongols, the laws against them were 
not completely abrogated. The Yiian Code contains a law against those 
who attended secret meetings in white ceremonial dress.*® This was no 
doubt kept to appease the Confucianist officials whom the Mongol rulers 
had to rely on for governing the indigenous population. The situation is 
not unlike that of the African Church under the Vandal rulers in Late 
Antiquity. The Vandals, though they themselves were heretics, neverthe- 
less found the power of the Catholic Church to be so strong and perva- 
sive that they had to burn a few Manichaeans in order to please the subject 
people.*® 

The Manichaeans in South China did not become more Christian as a 
result of their new classification. A Manichaean shrine which was built 
in the vicinity of Ch’tian-chou during this period differed little in apperance 
from other Buddhist shrines and temples in the area. This was the shrine 
which in the early years of the seventeenth century which sparked off 
Ho Chiao-ytian’s interest in the sect. His account of the shrine and his 
brief history of the sect laid unnoticed in his vast work on the topography 
and antiquities of South China, the Min-shu, until the discovery of original 
Manichaean texts in Chinese in Turkestan in the early parts of this cen- 
tury. Chinese scholars immediately tried to look for this shrine in Ch’tian- 
chou. Unfortunately, Ho did not give sufficiently clear indication to its 
whereabouts in his text. He says that it was situated on Hua-p’iao Hill but 
this stil left the scholars with a large area in which to search for this shrine. 
At one time most scholars were of the view that it had not survived. 
However, a local antiquarian by the name of Wu Wen-liang did not give 
up the search in the firm belief that if it was still standing in the seventeenth 
century there is a good chance for it to have survived. In 1957 he was able 
to announce that the shrine has definitely been located in the south-eastern 
outskirts of the city and, as Ho has said, on the slopes of Hua-p’iao Hill. 

Only one photograph of the building has emerged so far from the 
People’s Republic of China.* It shows a very ordinary looking Buddhist 
shrine. No wonder the scholars in the 1920’s and 30’s had difficulty in 
trying to find it. It has two storeys with the main hall for worship on 
ground level and living quarters for a very small number of monks 
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or priests on the upper floor. According to Wu Wen-liang, the shrine 
was built entirely in granite. In the hall was a statue of Mani as the 
Buddha of Light measuring 154 cm. in height. It was backed by a 
gold plated halo with a diameter of 168 cm. An inscription on a stone in 
the courtyard exhorts the worshippers to repeat: 

“Mani, the Buddha of Light, the most pure Light, the great and 
and powerful Wisdom, the highest and unsurpassable truth. Inscribed 
in the ninth month of the Chih-ch’ou year of the Cheng-tung period 
(1445)°41 
Wu Wen-liang was told by the local people that this was an ordinary 

Buddhist shrine and the “Mani” of the inscription is merely a mis- 
transliteration of “Muni”, the shortened version of Buddha’s real name, 
Sakyamuni. However, Wu, on closer examination of the shrine, suggests 
four reasons why it is not a Buddhist temple but the Manichaean shrine 
which is described by Ho Chiao-yiian. Firstly, Buddhists would not for- 
mally be so careless as to confuse “Mani” with “Muni”, especially in a 
religious inscription although the two names are very close in sound. 
Secondly, the statue of Mani differs from the ordinary statues of Buddha 
in several respects. The latter normally depict Buddha as having down- 
cast eyes, curly hair and without a beard. The statue of Mani in this 
shrine, despite its Buddha-like pose and backed by a halo, stares straight 
at the spectator. He is bearded and does not have any curly hair on his 
head. Wu also says that there are perceptible differences in the design of 
the halo with those which normally accompany the statues of Buddha. 
However, Wu does not list the differences and the photographic repro- 
ductions of this statue which have appeared so far are not sufficiently 
clear for us to pick these differences out for ourselves. Thirdly, most Bud- 
dhist temples have inscriptions exhorting the worshippers to repeat 
Buddhist devotional formulae and incantations like “Nan-mo a-ni-t’o- 
fu” (Sanskrit, Namah Amitabha) but not words like “Mani the Buddha 
of Light, etc.” Fourthly, the Buddhists in Ch’iian-couh celebrate the 
birthday of Buddha on the nineteenth day of the second month of the 
Chinese year. However, beside the south entrance of the shrine is an 
inscription which gives the birthday of the Buddha in the hall as the six- 
teenth day of the fourth month.” 

These are of course the observations of a scholar. It is very possible that 
many of the worshippers who frequented the shrine in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries thought that Manichaeism was merely a variant 
of Buddhism. This could well be the view of the person who donated the 
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money for the statue of Mani. The dedicatory inscription reads: 

“Chen Chi-tse, a believer of the town of Hsieh-tien presented this 
holy image, praying earnestly for his deceased mother, hoping that she 
will soon attain Buddhahood. Inscribed in the month of fasting of the 
fifth year of Chih-yüan (1339). 

The records of the Ch’en family in this locality says that Chen Chi-tse was 
well thought of by the local inhabitants for his generous provision for a 
statue of Buddha in a local shrine.** His immediate relatives were probably 
also unaware of the true nature of the shrine. The priests, however, who 
still had access to manichaean scriptures had clearer idea on the origins 
of the Buddha to whom the shrine was dedicated. We must not forget 
that Ho Chiao-yiian would not have been able to write an account of 
how Manichaeism came to South China from Persia unless he was able 
to consult the priests about the history of the sect and to examine their 
scriptures. The fact that the priests in the shrine on Hua-p’iao Hill 
possessed original Manichaean scriptures is attested by the inscription 
which says “Please repeat: Mani the Buddha of Light, etc.” It is a partial 
quotation from a Manichaean scripture called the Ning-yen Sutra. 
According to W.B.Henning, “Ning-yen” is the transliteration for the 
Middle Persian word déwan which means archive or a collection of letters. 
The Ning-yen Sutra is therefore the Letters of Mani in Chinese trans- 
lation.* This work is no longer extant but we find excerpts from it in 
other Chinese Manichaean writings. The excerpt from which the inscrip- 
tion is adapted reads: “If the true worshipper (tien-na-mu, Middle 
Persian: dynwr*®) comes to a full realization of the Righteous Law, 
then he will receive the most pure Light and the great and powerful 
Wisdom.”* 

Manichaean temples were not intended to be monasteries in the Chris- 
tian or Buddhist sense as the priests were not allowed to reside in them 
unless they were ill.*8 Since the procurement and preparation of food by 
the Manichaean electus was prohibited by the teachings of the sect, the 
priests had to rely on the lay brothers for food and accommodation. In 
China, as in Augustine’s North Africa, the Manichaeans developed an 
elaborate system of cells which the electi visited on circuit. This en- 
couraged contact between the clergy and the laity which was vital to the 
success of Manichaeism as a missionary religion. It is significant that the 
Manichaean shrine on Hua-p’iao Hill in Ch’tian-chou provided living 
quarters for a few priests which is more in line with other Buddhist 
monasteries. The severe persecution of the sect in the Sung Dynasty must 
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have irreversibly weakened the cell-structure of the sect and turned the 
cells into isolated pockets with little contact with each other. 

When the persecution was lifted with the ousting of the Sung govern- 
ment by the Mongols, the Manichaeans were able to come out to the 
open once more. However, there was no immediate attempt to restore the 
cell-structure which had characterized the sect as a secret religion par 
excellence under the Sung. Instead individual Manichaean communities 
erected their own shrines which housed their own priests and scriptures. 
This turned Manichaeism from an invading to an inviting force with the 
inevitable diminution in contact between the clergy and the laymen. 
Manichaeism began to acquire a reputation for being an other wordly 
religion and we find a Confucian scholar turning to Manichaeism in this 
period in order to become a hermit. 

The Manichaeans whom the Polos met had clearly been deprived of the 
teaching of their priests. They had little idea of what they believed in 
except the little they could learn from the few books which had been 
passed on to them by their ancestors.*! Thus it was not difficult for the 
Polos to persuade them to believe that they were Christians: “Vos estis 
Christiani et nos sumus similiter Christiani.”>? However, although they 
might have been glad to be classed as a recognized religious group together 
with the Christians, they did not totally lose their self-identity. As a 
Byzantine heresiologist puts it, they could be as changeable as a chame- 
leon and as adaptable as a polypus;>** nevertheless they remained loyal 
to what they knew of the teaching of Mani albeit in a Chinese guise. It 
did not take the authorities long to realize that the 700,000 or so families 
which Marco Polo had labelled as Christian were not Christians at all 
but members of a detested heresy. However, since Nestorian priests 
were also administrators whose duty it was to maintain the religious 
peace desired by the Khan, they were obliged to look after the interests 
of the Manichaeans. The title of Mar Solomon’s office as the chief ad- 
ministrator of Christians and Manichaeans attests to their unique ecu- 
menical rôle. 


NOTES 


1 I would like to thank my wife Judith for much help and advice and I would also 
like to take this opportunity to pay my tribute to the successive librarians of the 
Warburg Institute who have over the years assembled a most impressive collection of 
books and articles on the history of Manichaeism which considerably lightens the task 
of the researcher. As this article is intended for scholars who cannot read Chinese, I 
have kept references to oriental sources to a minimum. 
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APPENDIX 
ACCOUNT OF THE MANICHAEAN SHRINE AT HUA-P’IAO HILL 


I feel it appropriate to append Ho Chiao-yiian’s essay on the Mani- 
chaean shrine at Hua-p’1ao hill which is discussed in part of my article. 
Ho was an antiquarian who lived at the turn of the seventeenth century. 
His essay not only gives us a description of the shrine but also a brief 
history of the sect in China from its arrival to its gradual disappearance 
in the Ming Dynasty. It is a document of considerable value to the his- 
torian of Manichaeism. It has been translated into French by Paul Pelliot 
and into English by T.A. Bisson at the beginning of this century.? 
However a new translation is necessary as the two earlier translations are 
now very hard to obtain and also in need of serious revision in the light 


of modern discoveries. My translation is based on that of Mr. Bisson. 

“The Hua-piao Hill of the county of Chin-kiang prefecture of Ch’iian-chou is joined 
to the Ling-yiian Hills. Its two peaks stand up like hua-p’iao (i.e. twin columns placed 
at entrance of tombs). On the ridge slope back of the hill is a rustic shrine dating from 
the Yiian period. There reverence is paid to Buddha Mani. The Buddha Mani has for 
name “Brilliant Buddha Mo-mo-ni’; he came from Su-lin (i.e. Assuristan) and is also 
a Buddha, having the name “Envoy of the Great Light, Complete in Knowledge.” It is 
said that more than five hundred years after Lao-tzu travelled to the shifting sands of 
the West, in the Wu-tzu year of the Chien-an period of emperor Hsien of the Han 
(208 A.D.),? he was transformed into a xai-yiin (i.e. pomegranate). The queen of the 
king Pa-ti ate and liked it, upon which she became pregnant. The time having come, the 
child came forth through her breast. The nai-yiin is a pomegranate of the imperial 
gardens. This story is similar to that of the grasping of the pear-tree and the coming 
forth from the left side.4 His (Lao-tzu’s avatar; Mani’s) religion is called “luminous”; 
in his clothing he favoured white; in the morning he worshipped the sun, in the evening 
the moon. He had a complete conception of the nature of “dharma”, and laboured for 
its clarification. He said: ““That which approaches your nature is mine; that which 
approaches my nature, is yours” In fine, he united in one [the doctrines of] Sakyamuni 
(i.e. Buddha) and Lao-tzu (i.e. Taoism). He propagated [his religion] in the countries 
of the Arabs, the Roman Empire,® Tokharestan, and Persia. In the year Ping-ssu of the 
T’ai-shih period of emperor Wu of the Chin (A.D. 266) he died in Persia. He entrusted 
his doctrine to a chief mu-che.® The mu-che in the reign of Kao-Tsung of T’ang (650-683) 
propagated his religion in the Middle Kingdom. Then, in the time of Wu Tse-t’ien 
(684-704) an eminent disciple of the mu-che, the fu-to-tan’ Mi-wu-mo-ssu (Mihr Or- 
muzd) came in turn to the court. The Buddhist monks were jealous of him and calum- 
niated him, and there were mutual struggles and difficulties; but Tse-t’ien (i.e. Empress 
Wu) was pleased with his words and kept the envoy to explain his Scriptures to her. 
In the period K’ai-ytian (713-741) a Ta-yiin-kuang-ming-ssu (Temple of the Light of 
the Great Clouds) was established for the worship (of Mani). He himself (the fu-to-tan) 
said that in his country there had been in the beginning two sages, called Sien-yi 
(Primordial Thought)® and I-ssu (Jesus);? as we in the Middle Kingdom speak of 
P’an Ku.!° The word mo means large.!! Of their sacred books there are seven works. 
They have [also] the Hua-hu-ching, where is told the story of Lao-tzu entering the 
shifting sands of the West to be born in Syria.!? In the period Hui-ch’ang (841-846) 
when (Buddhist) monks were suppressed in great numbers, the religion of the light was 
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included in the suppression. However, a hu-lu fa-shi came to Fou-t’ang (south of Fou- 
chou), and taught his disciples at San-shan (in Fou-chou). He came to the commandery 
of Ch’üan in his travels and died (there) and was buried at the foot of a mountain to the 
north of the commandery. In the period Chih-tao (995-997) a scholar of Huai-an, 
Li T’ing-yü, found an image of the Buddha (Mani) in a soothsayer’s shop at the capital; 
it was sold to him for 50,000 cash-pieces, and thus his auspicious image was circulated 
in Fukien. In the reign of Chen-tsung (998-1022) a Fukien scholar, Lin Shih-ch’ang, 
presented his (Manichaean) sutras for safe-keeping to the Official College of Fou-chou. 
When T’ai-tsu of the Ming Dynasty established his rule, he wanted the people to be 
guided by the Three Religions (i.e. Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism). He was 
further displeased by the fact that [the Manichaeans] in the name of their religion (i.e. 
Ming) usurped the dynastic title. He expelled their followers (from their shrines) and 
destroyed their shrines.1* The president of the Board of Finance, Yu Hsin, and the 
president of the Board of Rites, Yang Lung, memorialized the throne to stop (this 
proscription); and because of this the matter was set aside and dropped. At present 
those among the people who follow its (Manichaean) practices use formulas of incan- 
tation called “the master’s prescription”, (but) they are not much in evidence. Behind 
the chapel are the Peak of Ten Thousand Stones, the Jade Spring, the Cloud-Ladder 
of a Hundred Steps, as well as accounts graven on the rocks (by visitors).” 
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13 On the Hui-chang Suppression of Buddhism see my article Polemics against 
Manichaeism as a Subversive Religion in Sung China, Bulletin of the John Rylands 
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